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A MOONLIGHT RAMBLE AT THE TROSACHS. 

Two or three years ago, tired of the gossip, and scandal of a 
watering-place on the southern coast of England, in which I 
had for two months been seeking to recruit my health, I 
eagerly snapped at a proposal made by one of my friends to 
accompany him and his aunt on a short tour to the Scotch 
Highlands. The month was September, the weather propi- 
tious, my companions agreeable, and the time passed unheeded, 
until we found ourselves one fine evening, when on our way 
home, comfortably installed in the only available sitting- 
room of the hotel at the Trosachs. We had performed our 
ablutions, and were holding council upon the advisability of 
refreshing ourselves by rolling into one an early tea and late 
dinner, when we were" attracted to our window by the noise 
of a droski driving into the yard. Two ladies and a gentle- 
man alighted, and entered the inn. Mr. Smith, my companion, 
hereupon observed to his aunt, Miss Jones, running his fingers 
through his huge black whiskers, with that peculiar shrug 
by which a cockney always expresses his satisfaction at 
having anticipated somebody else in seizing upon something, 
thereby making the said cockney an object of envy, and 
procuring him a reputation for sharpness, — "Egad, we've 
nicked 'em ; just too late, they'll have to sit in the coffee-room, 
or else go to bed." His keen sense of the ludicrously uncom- 
fortable nature of this alternative here displayed itself in a 
guffaw which shook the building, and we sat down to tea with 
renewed zest, when .we reflected upon the peculiar advantages 
which we were just then enjoying. We had not commenced, 
when a knock &i the door heralded the entrance of the 
gentleman newly arrived. . Smith put on a face of sourness 
and dignity, and Miss Jones, poor . old woman, never raised 
her eyes. I looked mild and patriarchal, and to me the 
stranger addressed himself with an air of easy confidence. 
He was an American I saw at a glance — short-tailed, long- 
bodied coat, whiskers under the chin, waist slightly, com- 
pressed for want of braces to support trousers, height five 
feet seven or eight, features sharp but intellectual, forehead 
lofty; and a calm conciliating eye. 

"We've just arrived from Dumbarton," said he, "two' 
ladies and myself, and find . that all the sitting-rooms are 
engaged, and I have come to request of you the favour of 
allowing us to share 5'ours for the remainder of the evening, 
as it would be unpleasant to be obliged to remain in the 
coffee-room." 

I saw Smith's lips beginning to . move, I knew what was 
passing in his mind : he had paid for the room and wished 
to have it to himself — besides, his aunt's health (the old 
woman was never better in her life) — people travelling must 
take chance, and all that sort of thing. With desperate 
promptitude I anticipated him by responding, " Certainly, sir, 
certainly — with great pleasure, — show the ladies up." 

And in they came. The first was tall, her figure rounded 
and plump, her hair a light brown, and her face clear and 
radiant, candour and truth in every feature, and a soft bright 
eye which darted kindliness in every glance. Every lineament 
seemed moulded to express happiness. 

While she was performing that mysterious operation which 
novelists call "swimming gracefully" into the room, but 
which men of less vivid imagination have no hesitation in 
pronouncing to be ordinary walking, although the process is 
unseen, I had full time for observation, and the result was 
certainly most serious. I felt myself struck " all of a heap," 
to make use of an idiom common somewhere in the country. 
Prom being a free Briton, living under a constitutional 
limited monarchy, and exulting in the consciousness that 
were my garden in Islington capable of producing a fig- tree, 
which it was not, I might dwell under its branches in peace, 
hurling defiance at the occupants of the adjoining premises, 
— I found myself suddenly descended into the condition of 
an abject slave — a slave to a fine figure and a fine face. 
"That lady," thought I, "shall be my wife, unless she is 
already somebody else's wife. I will have her in the face of 



any obstacles, how stupendous soever" (this last phrase I 
ran over twice, it seemed a huge obstacle in itself) — "how 
stupendous soever. I would. marry her were she titterly 
destitute of all those appliances which the fall of man has 
unhappily rendered necessary ; or supposing, that in conse- 
quence of the present police and poor-law arrangements such 
a case be extreme, or in fact impossible, — supposing that she 
has not yet remunerated the respectable tradesman from whom 
her present attire has been obtained, why then I will marry 
her, and pay the bill!" Having passed these magnanimous 
sentiments through my mind, and it took but a second to do 
so, I glanced at her companion, and found that they were the 
opposite poles of a magnet in appearance — one attracted, the 
other repelled. Her features were regular and even handsome, 
her eye large and dark, with a dash of fire in it, calling up 
some few confused notions about senoras, mantillas, lattices, 
gondolas, orange groves, knives, mysterious disappearances, 
and sorrowing friends, but the ensemble was cold and a little' 
forbidding. 

I now arose, and announcing myself as Brown (supposing, 
for the sake of harmony, that my name was Brown), introduced 
Miss Jones and Mr. Smith in due form: I was informed, in 
reply, that the strange gentleman was Mr. Lynn — that the 
object of my admiration was Miss Lynn, and that her com- 
panion was Miss Blackwood, the author of " The Moral Beauty 
of the Planets." Hereupon arose a confused murmur, in! which 
the words "Brown," "Jones," "Smith," "Lynn," and 
"Blackwood," were indistinctly heard: then a general riod T 
ding and smiling, and moving of chairs, and finally we took 
our seats. 

The conversation at tea was lively. Miss Lynn's remarks 
were put in so mildly, and so winningly, that let one disagree ' 
with them ever so much, he would feel it a heartless thing to 
say so, but were withal so imbued with a spirit of love for 
whatever was pure and lofty in man, and grand or beautiful in 
nature, of loving trust in humanity and in its high destiny, and 
the final triumph of great and regenerating truths, that at every 
word I felt my chains rivetted more closely, and escape became 
more hopeless. Miss Blackwood was rather silent and re- 
served, but occasionally gave evidence of latent enthusiasm, 
Lynn was chatty and a little argumentative, and Smith silent, 
the conversation not being in his line. Miss Blackwood, I 
saw, had formed anything but a good opinion of him, from the 
contemptuous glances which she occasionally directed towards 
him. 

And thus passed the evening, and bed-time came at last. 
Miss Lynn found her feet cold, and proposed going down to 
the coffee-room to warm them. Her brother suggested a 
w r alk as an agreeable substitute ; the night was clear, the 
moon shining brightly, and the Trosachs, by moonlight, was 
a novelty. It was agreed on all hands, except that particular 
direction in which Smith and his aunt lay, who declined join- 
ing us on account of the cold. Lynn took charge of Miss 
Blackwood, I, to my inexpressible delight, of Miss Lynn. He 
and his companion led the van, I and mine brought up the rear, 
and we struck out at a rapid rate towards the hills. The first 
few minutes was spent in repeating those common-places with 
which a lady and gentleman mostly endeavour to shake off the 
embarrassment which seizes them irresistibly upon finding 
themselves alone together for the first time. We were pro- 
gressing but slowly — more slowly than I would have expected, 
considering the pleasant chat we had at tea, when suddenly 
the lady's cloak came loose, and fell off. "My gracious, how 
stupid!" exclaimed she. "Oh, dear no," said I, as I ran to 
pick it up, — "anything but that. Stich things will happen, you 
know." In my heart I looked upon the occurrence as the 
most fortunate one that could have happened at tills junc- 
ture. The cloak had fallen on a furze bush, and somehow 
had got so fastened and entangled, that it took me a long 
time to loosen it. Miss Lynn stooped down to help me, 
and I believe the process seemed then more intricate than 
ever. At last, however, we succeeded ; and having duly 
replaced the offending article on her shoulders, we resumed 
our walk. Our companions were out of sight, and we 
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hurried on, but to our surprise could not succeed in over- 
aking them. 

Miss Lynn at last began to get alarmed, I -whistled, and 
was answered. This restored her confidence, and we still 
advanced, but still they came not in sight ; we now, however, 
' felt assured they were but a short distance before us, and we 
resumed our conversation. The night was calm, and the moon 
shone brightly on the lake and mountain with a mellow light. 
A soft breeze now and then gently sighed through the bushes, 
and seemed to whisper — 

" Summer nights were made for love, 
And love was made for summer nights." 

There was inspiration in the hour and the scene, and we both 
seemed to feel it. I waxed eloquent on subjects about which 
I could scarce have uttered a word a few minutes before, and 
as Miss Lynn looked upward, her fine open face seemed just 
such an one as the goddess of the night, the silent witness 
of so many tearful, prayerful vigils, so many whispered vows, 
so many fairy dreams, so much, purifying penitence, and so 
many vain regrets, in whose calm light so many solemn 
musings teach the heart to suffer and be strong, would love to 
shine on ; and those cheerful eyes, whose clear, steady gaze 
bespoke a mind at ease, and a life of unassuming goodness, 
seemed to gather from the pale orb a tenderer and more 
subduing radiance. Ah, Brown ! thought I, as I gazed upon 
her, thy race is run ; this night thy doom is sealed. No more 
bachelor suppers shalt thou have ; no more shalt thou and 
thy friends entertain each other with those choice anecdotes 
with which the gentlemen of the Stock Exchange beguile 
their leisure hours ; no more shalt thou repair unto those 
nocturnal haunts of giddy men, known as " Cider Cellars," 
and " Coal Holes ;" no more suppers at Verrey's ; no more 
latch-keys — that is, if thou canst help it. Thou shalt lay 
aside thine old habits, and put on the new man, for the 
web of thy destiny shall now be woven by the hand of 
another. 

On we walked. The hours passed quickly — it was now 
near midnight. Miss Lynn was thoroughly frightened at not 
having seen or heard of her brother and friend, and was getting 
into a state of extreme agitation. Besides she was overcome 
with fatigue, and at last declaring she could walk no farther, 
sat down on a rock, and begged of me to run on and search 
for the missing couple. 

To hear was to obey. I ran a mile or more, shouted till I 
was hoarse, and whistled till my lips refused their office ; but 
every sound came back from the rocks with a mocking air. I 
returned crest-fallen to my fair charge, and how began to feel 
that matters had assumed a serious aspect. We could not be 
less than three miles from the hotel, over a rugged and toilsome 
path, and the night was far advanced. I hardly knew how to 
act ; but never was perplexity so pleasing. "Was ever man in 
so glorious a position — at midnight, by. moonlight, on a lonely 
mountain in the Highlands, far from all assistance, and the 
woman, whom of all others, I wished to please in sore distress 
and difficulty, and none but I to help her out of them. Here 
was a position more full of unalloyed triumph and gratification 
than that of any conqueror the world has ever seen. There is 
a story, that Xerxes surveyed the ships by thousands, and 
men in nations, which moved and lived to do his bidding, 
from the rock over seaborn Salamis, with proud satisfaction. 
Mighty conquests were, as he thought, before him ; but what 
were they when compared to that which I might look for, 
did I but use with skill and discretion the power with which 
I was at this moment invested. I had not yet breathed a 
word of love; I felt it was too soon for that; but I felt 
assured that my fate lay now in my own hands. Great 
attention, great delicacy, great devotion might gain the lady's 
heart; gratitude for being helped out of " a fix" is a feeling, 
which in a woman's breast is nearly allied to love, and often 
induces it. 

I now told Miss Lynn that there could hardly be a doubt 
that her brother and Miss Blackwood had gone home by 
another path, and were already at the hotel ; and by dint of 



encouragement and suasion succeeded in rousing her to set 
out homewards. 

On our way downwards she became calmer, and droppe~ 
her cloak once more. This restored her at once to her 
habitual cheerfulness, and I actually began to arrange my 
thoughts for the purpose of making a formal exposition of the 
state of my feelings. I felt that this was not the time nor 
place, and that I was hardly warranted in taking such a step 
in consequence'of anything that had happened. 

Unhappily, however, doubts and scruples carried the day, 
and my lips remained sealed. 

As we neared the hotel, we saw lights gleaming, heard 
dogs barking, horses galloping, and found the whole house 
in a state of alarm. Our lost companions had arrived before 
us in dreadful anxiety, had roused the inmates, and set a 
general search on foot ; as we came lip I saw the servants 
grinning and winking, and began to feel a little sheepish, 
but was relieved by Miss Blackwood rushing up to Miss 
Lynn, easting herself upon her neck, and kissing her repeat- 
edly. My feelings here overcame me ; the wish rose so 
strong in my breast, that I might be Miss Blackwood, pro 
tempore, that to banish the preposterous notion from my 
mind I turned away, and sauntered towards the inn door. 
I there learned from Lynn that Miss Blackwood was so 
terrified by our absence that she was near going into 
hysterics, and was, in fact, terribly shocked. I was entering 
into explanations, and comparing times and distances, when 
the two ladies passed us at the door ; but just as they reached 
the stairs, Miss Blackwood fell in a swoon. Smith, whom the 
noise had roused, was standing upon the stairs, and with his 
aid I carried her to her bed-room, where the application of a 
little cold water soon restored her. Smith was busily engaged 
in chafing her hands, when she regained her consciousness, and 
her first exclamation," uttered without noticing his presence, 
was, " Oh, my dear Emily, how glad I am it was not the one 
with the black whiskers who was out with you?" Smith 
paused for a moment, saw at a glance the force of the insinua- 
tion, and walked away. The iron entered into his soul ; he 
seemed to shrink in dimension before my eyes, and become 
a fitting object for the scorn of gods and men. Smith, who 
was known all over Camberwell as a model of unimpeach- 
able properness, who was a council member of four different 
religious and mutual improvement societies, and lectured 
five nights out of every week upon Cruelty to Animals, the 
Music of the Spheres, and the Dignity of doing Nothing to 
Nobody, the idol of the pious young ladies of the congrega- 
tion which he adorned, and considered a nice young man for a 
small tea-party by the elderly ones, — Smith, who spoke like 
a book, never read a novel, had a mission, didn't believe in 
love, beeause he never loved, and wasn't ever going to be 
married, — to have it insinuated that he was not to be trusted 
with a young lady upon a mountain by night ! Oh, it was 
too bad ! And his whiskers, too, — that they should be made 
a matter for imputation — the only worldly vanity which he 
had retained, cherished and greased. He went to bed in high 
dudgeon, declared his intention of returning to town on the 
morrow, and started at an early hour. 

I strolled out for a walk before breakfast, intending to 
propose another excursion with Miss Lynn during the fore- 
noon ; and then bring matters to a crisis. On my return, to 
my horror and astonishment I found the bird had flown. 
They were gone twenty minutes before ! Here was a disap- 
pointment ; she had told me they were proceeding to London. 
I determined to follow, and I did. Many a day since have I 
searched and inquired, and offered rewards and employed 
detectives to discover her whereabouts, but in vain. Are 
that dropping of the cloak, and that midnight ramble which 
was the consequence of it, and all those hopes, and fears, and 
plots, and schemes, to go for nothing, and leave me still the 
same Brown as before going to Scotland ? Or am I under the 
benign influence of my divinity to become one day another 
and a different and a better Brown ? Am I to transmit my 
name and virtues to posterity, or are they to die with me, and 
leave no mark on the sands of time ? 



